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President’s  message 

by  Pete  Smith 


Your  Numismatic  Bibliomania 
Society  Board  of  Trustees  has 
been  discussing  the  issue  of  hon- 
orary life  membership.  Current- 
ly, the  NBS  Constitution  allows 
for  election  to  honorary  life 
membership  by  a vote  at  our 
annual  meeting.  Sadly,  there  are 
three  problems  with  this  proce- 
dure: 

1.  Our  annual  meeting  typical- 
ly attracts  less  than  10%  of  our 
members.  Consequently,  a vote 
may  not  represent  the  viewpoint 
of  our  broader  membership. 

2.  The  solution  of  requiring  a 
vote  from  the  general  member- 
ship will  obviously  alert  a candi- 
date that  he/she  is  being  consid- 
ered for  the  honor. 

3.  Even  worse,  if  the  candidate 
were  to  fail  to  receive  the 
required  number  of  votes,  he/she 
would  suffer  the  public  humilia- 
tion of  being  rejected  for  hon- 
orary life  membership. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  con- 
stitution be  amended  to  allow 
granting  of  honorary  life  mem- 
bership by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  If  you  are  interested  in 
checking  out  our  constitution,  it 
was  published  in  The  Asylum  in 
1998  (vol.16/3).  It  is  also  avail- 
able on  our  website  - www.coin 
books.org. 

In  1989  the  NBS  gave  an  hon- 


orary life  membership  to  Frank 
Katen.  With  his  death,  there  are 
no  current  honorary  life  mem- 
bers. 

The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  constitution  is  as  follows: 

To  delete  from  Article  II, 
Section  3,  this  sentence: 

Election  to  honorary  life 
membership,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  membership  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting,  shall  be  held 
by  ballot  of  the  eligible  voting 
members  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society. 

And  in  its  place  this  sentence: 

Honorary  life  membership 
may  be  awarded  with  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  current  NBS  Board  sup- 
ports this  proposal.  A ballot  is 
included  with  this  issue. 

Also  in  this  issue  is  the  ballot 
for  our  annual  NBS  Writer's 
Award.  Since  1998,  the  Society 
has  presented  awards  in  first, 
second  and  third  place  for  the 
best  articles  in  our  journal.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  during 
our  membership  meeting  at  the 
ANA  convention  in  New  York. 
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Secretary/Treasurers  message 

by  David  Sklow 


Let  me  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
members  who  have  made  the 
NBS  what  it  is  today!  We  are 
once  again  growing  and  expand- 
ing our  membership  base.  We 
now  have  347  members. 

It  takes  the  work  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  to  make  the  NBS  a 
success.  I am  asking  all  members 
to  please  try  to  submit  your  dues 
payment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year;  this  way,  the 
Society  can  run  more  smoothly 
and  follow  a budget.  I would 
also  like  to  ask  all  members  to 
consider  writing  for  The  Asylum. 
We  are  in  great  need  of  articles 
and  book  reviews  for  the  upcom- 
ing issues! 

With  the  ANA  convention  in 
New  York  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, I would  like  to  ask  for  dona- 
tions for  our  annual  fund  raising 
auction.  Please  contact  me  or 
any  Board  member  concerning  a 
donation. 

I would  also  like  to  make  the 
membership  aware  that  the  NBS 
does  indeed  have  a membership 
category  for  life  membership. 
The  constitution  and  bylaws 
state  that  life  membership  is 
available  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
times  the  normal  yearly  mem- 
bership, which  would  put  the 
current  rate  at  $300  based  on  our 


$15  annual  dues.  Please  contact 
me  if  you  are  interested  in 
becoming  a life  member. 

It  is  very  important  that  all 
members  keep  the  Secretary/ 
Treasurer  informed  of  any 
changes  in  their  mailing  or  email 
addresses.  Please  send  notice  of 
address  changes  as  soon  as  they 
occur.  Having  the  wrong  address 
delays  delivery  of  The  Asylum 
and  costs  the  Society  more  for 
postage.  I would  like  to  remind 
all  members  that  the  NBS  has  a 
large  list  of  available  back  issues 
of  The  Asylum.  These  issues  can 
be  purchased  for  $5  per  issue, 
post  paid.  The  list  of  available 
issues  appears  on  a separate  page 
of  the  journal.  There  is  only  one 
official  mailing  address  for  the 
NBS:  NBS  Secretary/Treasurer, 
P.O.  Box  76192,  Ocala,  FL 
34481.  Please  send  all  requests  to 
this  address. 

In  case  any  of  the  members 
were  unaware,  there  is  a category 
for  numismatic  literature  ex- 
hibits at  the  annual  ANA  con- 
vention. It  is  class  #22  and 
entrants  compete  for  the  Aaron 
Feldman  Memorial  Award.  We 
need  members  to  exhibit  in  this 
class! 

I hope  to  see  everyone  in  New 
York  at  our  annual  meeting  and 
symposium. 
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Plagiarism  or  Cooperation?: 

Two  Identical  Premium-Paid  Lists  of 
the  Late  nineteenth  Century 

by  David  F.  Fanning* 


I recently  came  into  possession 
of  a late  nineteenth-century  pre- 
mium-paid (or  prices-paid-for) 
list  by  the  firm,  unknown  to  me 
at  the  time,  of  the  Bogert  and 
Durbin  Company  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  The  specifica- 
tions of  the  list  are  as  follows: 

The  Coin  and  Stamp  Premium 
List.  Being  One  of  the  Few  Lists 
Issued  by  Reliable  Coin  Dealers. 
Prices  Paid  for  All  Desirable 
American  Coins,  Stamps  and  Paper 
Money,  by  the  Bogert  & Durbin  Co. 
Printed  by  the  Broadway 
Printing  Company,  56  E.  10th 
Street,  New  York.  24  pages,  card 
covers.  8.5  by  5.5  inches. 
Undated,  but  probably  between 
1892  and  1895. 

I purchased  the  list  off  a popu- 
lar online  auction  site.  1 remem- 
ber that  as  the  photo  slowly 
loaded  onto  my  computer 
screen,  I thought  that  the  person 
selling  it  had  made  a mistake  in 
cataloguing  it  as  a Bogert  and 
Durbin  list  because  I instantly 
recognized  the  list's  lengthy  title 
as  being  identical  to  one  used  by 
the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company.  However,  as  the 
photo  of  the  list's  front  cover 


finally  emerged  at  the  bottom  of 
my  screen,  1 found  that  the  seller 
was  correct  - the  list  did  seem  to 
be  a publication  of  Bogert  and 
Durbin. 

I enjoy  collecting  the  kind  of 
stuff  which  even  most  NBS-types 
would  regard  as  being  little  more 
than  curious  junk  with  almost 
no  research  value.  That  being 
the  case,  I placed  a bid  on  the 
list  and  was  pleased  to  find  a 
couple  days  later  that  I had  won 
the  lot.  What  follows  is  a 
chronological  account  of  how  I 
went  about  trying  to  determine 
the  answer  to  some  questions 
raised  by  this  premium-paid  list. 

Between  my  winning  the  lot 
and  receiving  it  in  the  mail,  1 did 
two  things.  First,  I located  my 
copy  of  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company  premium-paid 
list  whose  title  I had  recognized 
as  being  identical  to  the  Bogert 
and  Durbin  list  I had  just  won. 
Sure  enough,  I wasn't  misre- 
membering  - the  titles  were 
identical.  Strange.  Then,  I tried 
to  find  out  who  this  Bogert  and 
Durbin  were.  I looked  first  to  see 
if  the  premium-paid  list  was 
mentioned  in  Remy  Bourne's 


*The  author  would  like  to  thank  Joel  Orosz  for  his  contributions  to  this 
article,  in  particular  for  his  allowing  me  to  quote  private  email  correspon- 
dence between  us.  1 also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  help  given  me  by  Maria 
Manko  regarding  the  history  of  printing  technology.  However,  any  errors  of 
fact  or  interpretation  in  this  work  are  entirely  my  own. 
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book  on  the  subject  for  the  nine- 
teenth century.1  The  firm  was 
unmentioned.  I then  checked 
Gengerke  to  see  if  he  had  listed 
the  firm  as  having  conducted 
auctions.2  No  luck  there,  either. 

When  the  package  arrived,  I 
sat  down  to  take  a close  look  at 
both  the  newly-arrived  list  and 
the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company  list  [Figure  1].  I want- 
ed to  see  if  they  shared  more 
similarities  than  their  somewhat 
awkward  title. 

They  were  essentially  identical. 
Page  by  page,  item  by  item,  they 
matched  up  in  nearly  every  way. 
Though  both  lists  are  24  pages  in 
length,  the  only  substantial  dif- 
ferences are  as  follows: 

1.  The  use  of  running  heads  by 
the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company  and  the  insertion  of 
their  name  in  a couple  other 
places  throughout  the  list.  These 
are  not  present  throughout  the 
Bogert  and  Durbin  list.  Bogert 
and  Durbin's  name  does  not 
appear  anywhere  except  once  on 
the  front  cover  of  their  list. 

2.  The  art  on  the  cover.  The  art 
selections  on  the  front  covers  of 
the  two  lists  are  different, 
though  each  selection  is  taken 
from  the  line  art  illustrations 
throughout  both  texts. 

3.  The  list  by  the  New  York 
Coin  and  Stamp  Company  is 
priced  at  ten  cents  on  the  cover, 
whereas  no  price  appears  on  the 
Bogert  and  Durbin  version. 

The  fact  that  the  lists  seemed 


to  be  identical  puzzled  me,  but  I 
recalled  reading  somewhere  that 
occasionally  numismatic  firms  of 
the  time  period  would  share  or 
simply  steal  each  other's  lists. 
Surely  the  publisher  of  these  two 
specimens  must  be  the  same. 

Nope.  They  weren't  even  in 
the  same  state.  In  contrast  to  the 
bibliographic  entry  for  the 
Bogert  and  Durbin  list  given  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
entry  for  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company  list  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Coin  and  Stamp  Premium 
List.  Being  One  of  the  Few  Lists 
Issued  by  Reliable  Coin  Dealers. 
Prices  Paid  for  All  Desirable 
American  Coins , Stamps  and  Paper 
Money , by  the  New  York  Coin  & 
Stamp  Co.  Printed  by  the 
Meriden  Gravure  Company  of 
Meriden,  Connecticut.  24  pages, 
card  covers.  8.5  by  5.5  inches. 
Undated,  but  hand-dated  1894 
on  the  cover,  a date  which  seems 
reasonable  to  me  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  Columbus  material 
advertised  in  the  list  and  on  the 
covers. 

Time  to  call  in  the  experts.  I 
put  out  a message  on  the  E- 
Sylum,  the  weekly  email  bulletin 
of  the  NBS  and  quite  probably 
the  single  best  way  to  simultane- 
ously reach  any  number  of 
experts  on  numismatic  litera- 
ture. In  the  weeks  that  followed, 
I had  only  one  correspondent  on 
the  subject  - Joel  Orosz,  who 
had  never  heard  of  the  firm, 


1 R.  Bourne,  Fixed  Price  List  (sic)  and  Prices  Paid  For  List's  (sic)  of  United 
States  Coin  Dealers,  1822-1900,  (Minneapolis,  1988). 

2 M.  Gengerke,  American  Numismatic  Auctions,  8th  ed.,  (Woodside,  1990). 
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either.3  If  you  don't  know  Joel, 
there's  very  little  he  hasn't  heard 
of,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
numismatic  literature.  He  likes  a 
good  mystery,  though,  and  this 
one  had  him  stumped. 

The  possible  scenarios  we  came 
up  with  over  the  next  couple 
weeks  were  as  follows: 

Scenario  1.  That  the  Bogert 
and  Durbin  list  was  a fraud,  ille- 
gitimately copied  from  a well- 
established  company's  list.  As 
Joel  put  it:  "1  wonder  if  it  was  a 
scam  - since  the  chances  of  two 
dealers  issuing  an  identical  prices 
paid  for  list  at  the  same  time 
seems  highly  unlikely.  Bogert  & 
Durbin  could  have  copied  a legit 
list  and  bilked  a few  folks  who 
sent  them  coins." 

Evidence  in  favor  of  this  inter- 
pretation: that  the  lists  are  near- 
ly identical;  the  removal  of  the 
New  York  Coin  and  Stamp  Com- 
pany's name;  the  fact  that  the 
firm  of  Bogert  and  Durbin  is 
unknown  today;  that  Bogert  and 
Durbin  used  a different  printer 
than  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company.4 

Evidence  against:  in  Joel's 
words,  "the  fact  that  the  hobby 
back  then  was  much  smaller  and 
less  lucrative  than  it  is  today"; 
the  unlikelihood  of  finding  a 
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printer  willing  to  spend  the  time 
reproducing  a 24-page  list  word 
for  word;  that  Bogert  and  Durbin 
list  addresses  at  160  Nassau 
Street  in  New  York  and  722 
Chestnut  Street  in  Philadelphia 
and  having  two  offices  in  major 
cities  seems  unlikely  if  this  was 
just  a scam. 

Verdict:  possible,  but  unlikely. 

Scenario  2.  That  Bogert  and 
Durbin  were  a successor  firm  to 
the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company. 

Evidence  for:  that  the  lists  are 
nearly  identical  except  for  the 
removal  of  the  New  York  Coin 
and  Stamp  Company's  name  (a 
successor  firm  would  presumably 
continue  to  use  much  of  the  pre- 
decessor firm's  property,  includ- 
ing templates  for  publications  — 
removing  the  old  name  would 
not  be  especially  difficult  and 
would  be  necessary  as  well). 

Evidence  against:  the  New 
York  Coin  and  Stamp  Company 
was  around  until  at  least  1908 
and  this  list  is  almost  certainly 
from  the  1890s;  the  prices,  one 
would  expect,  would  also  be  dif- 
ferent if  this  were  a later  produc- 
tion and  the  list  would  include 
later  dates;  the  successor  firm 
would  almost  certainly  insert 
their  name  into  the  pages  where 


3 Neither  the  firm  nor  its  principals  are  listed  in  R.  W.  Mercer,  The 
Numismatic  Directory  for  1884,  (Cincinnati,  1884).  In  the  Coin  Collector's 
Magazine,  Vol.  I,  No.  5 (October  1884),  E.  L.  Mason  highlights  a Leon  W. 
Durbin  in  his  "Eminent  Numismatists,  Past  and  Present"  series:  this  may  or 
may  not  be  the  Durbin  of  Bogert  and  Durbin.  By  1884,  however,  Leon 
Durbin  was  primarily  a stamp  dealer,  not  a coin  dealer. 

4 It  seems  safe  to  dismiss  the  notion  that  the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company  stole  the  list  from  Bogert  and  Durbin,  as  the  former  were  a well- 
established  firm  by  this  point  and  were  fully  capable  of  producing  their  own 
lists.  Plus,  as  I attest  later  in  this  piece,  the  list  was  almost  certainly  written 
by  the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp  Company's  David  Proskey. 
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the  predecessor  firm's  name  had 
been;  if  there  was  a successor 
firm,  this  would  very  likely  be 
known  to  some  of  the  NBS  peo- 
ple. 

Verdict:  Joel  and  I decided  that 
Bogert  and  Durbin  were  almost 
certainly  not  a successor  firm  to 
the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company. 

Scenario  3.  That  Bogert  and 
Durbin  were  a subsidiary  firm  of 
New  York  Coin  and  Stamp  or 
were  affiliated  with  them  in 
some  other  way  that  would 
make  their  publishing  the  same 
list  legitimate. 

Evidence  for:  that  the  lists  are 
nearly  identical,  suggesting 
cooperation  between  business 
partners. 

Evidence  against:  as  Joel  point- 
ed out  in  an  email,  "it  seems  a 
bit  early  to  have  done  that";  one 
would  think  the  smaller,  less 
prestigious  firm  would  make 
mention  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  allied  with  a larger,  well- 
known  company;  it  seems 
strange  that  Bogert  and  Durbin 
is  all  but  forgotten  today  if  they 
were  an  affiliate  of  the  New  York 
Coin  and  Stamp  Company, 
which  is  still  well  known. 

Verdict:  possible,  but  unlikely. 

Closer  examination  of  the  lists 
deepened  the  mystery.  Not  only 
did  I find  the  lists  essentially 
identical  when  examining  the 
major  elements  of  the  text,  but, 
by  paying  attention  to  irregulari- 
ties in  type  formation,  it  became 
clear  to  me  that  these  lists  were 
printed  from  the  same  plates. 
Not  only  are  the  prices  and  list- 
ings identical,  along  with  the  art 
throughout,  but  so  are  the  ran- 


dom blobs  of  ink  and  misshapen 
letters  that  result  from  the  less 
than  careful  production  of  print- 
ing plates  [Figures  2 and  3]. 

Bogert  and  Durbin,  then, 
would  have  needed  access  to  the 
exact  physical  plates  used  by  the 
New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company  for  their  printing,  or 
so  it  would  appear.  This  implies 
some  measure  of  cooperation 
between  the  firms,  advancing 
the  cause  of  Scenario  3 above. 

That  the  same  printing  plates 
were  used  raises  the  possibility  of 
there  being  some  measure  of 
cooperation  between  the  print- 
ing firms:  the  Meriden  Gravure 
Company  of  Meriden,  Con- 
necticut (used  by  the  New  York 
Coin  and  Stamp  Company)  and 
the  Broadway  Printing  Company 
of  New  York  city  (used  by  Bogert 
and  Durbin).  Thus,  1 developed  a 
fourth  and  fifth  scenario. 

Scenario  4.  That  the  printing 
firms  involved  cooperated  and 
used  plates  originally  commis- 
sioned by  the  New  York  Coin 
and  Stamp  Company  as  generic 
templates  for  others  to  use. 

Evidence  for:  the  plates  obvi- 
ously somehow  got  from  the  one 
printer  to  the  other;  plates 
would  have  little  value  once 
used  for  their  original  purpose 
unless,  with  some  very  simple 
modifications,  they  could  be 
used  to  fill  an  order  from  an 
additional  customer  (who  might 
not  have  to  pay  as  much,  as  the 
plates  wouldn't  have  to  be  made 
from  scratch  — hence,  a small 
firm  might  be  able  to  afford  to 
produce  a premium-paid  list  that 
would  otherwise  be  prohibitively 
expensive). 
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Figure  2 — Close-up  of  part  of  the  text  from  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company  list.  Note  the  botched  dollar  sign  in  the  first  line. 


Figure  3 — Close-up  from  the  Bogert  and  Durbin  list  of  the  same 
material  shown  in  Figure  2.  Note  that  the  botched  dollar  sign  in  the 
first  row  is  present,  confirming  that  these  lists  were  printed  from 
identical  plates. 
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Evidence  against:  not  much, 
except  that  this  seems  a little  far- 
fetched. 

Verdict:  entirely  possible. 
Perhaps  to  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment of  having  their  duplicated 
list  circulate  in  New  York  along 
with  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company's  original  list, 
the  Bogert  and  Durbin  list  only 
circulated  out  of  their  Philadel- 
phia office. 

Scenario  5.  That  the  printing 
firms  involved  cooperated  and 
offered  customers  generic  plates 
for  such  an  item,  which  could  be 
individualized  by  the  addition  of 
a firm's  names,  and  that  the  New 
York  Coin  and  Stamp  Company 
and  Bogert  and  Durbin  both 
took  advantage  of  this. 

Evidence  for:  none,  but  theo- 
retically possible. 

Evidence  against:  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  the  New 
York  Coin  and  Stamp  Company 
would  have  to  rely  upon  a gener- 
ic template  to  produce  their  pre- 
mium-paid lists.  The  coin  market 
was  so  much  smaller  than  it  is 
today,  the  notion  that  printers 
would  have  a generic  premium- 
paid  template  (that  would  have 
to  be  updated  every  now  and 
then)  they  could  offer  to  cus- 
tomers is  most  improbable.  Also, 
there  are  indications  throughout 
the  list  (such  as  the  commentary 
that  there  are  no  known  original 
1804  dollars  and  that  any  dollars 
of  that  date  are  restrikes)  which 
bear  the  mark  of  having  been 
written  by  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company  manager  David 
Proskey  (whose  name  appears  on 
the  inside  front  cover  of  their 
list). 


Verdict:  almost  certainly  not 
the  case.  The  list  was  almost  pos- 
itively written  by  Proskey. 

By  this  point,  I had  deter- 
mined that  the  most  likely  sce- 
narios were  numbers  two  and 
four,  with  the  latter  being  more 
credible.  However,  while  dis- 
cussing this  article  with  my 
fiancee,  Maria  Manko,  she  sug- 
gested that  Bogert  and  Durbin 
may  have  been  able  to  have  new 
plates  made  through  a photo- 
graphic technique  requiring 
nothing  but  access  to  a paper 
copy  of  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company  list.  They 
would  have  had  to  cover  up  or 
obliterate  anything  on  the  plates 
they  didn't  want  to  include 
(such  as  the  running  heads),  but 
that  would  be  easy  to  accom- 
plish. 

With  this  in  mind,  I decided  to 
see  if  I could  find  any  trace  of 
the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company  running  heads  on  the 
Bogert  and  Durbin  list.  I figured 
that  if  they  had  obliterated  or 
otherwise  tried  to  remove  the 
heads,  some  evidence  may 
remain  of  their  having  done  so. 

And  sure  enough,  that's  the 
case.  Each  page  of  the  New  York 
Coin  and  Stamp  Company  list 
has  the  following  running  head 
along  with  the  page  number: 
New  York  Coin  and  Stamp  Co., 
853  Broadway,  New  York. 

A close  examination  of  the 
Bogert  and  Durbin  list  showed 
the  remnants  of  the  lower-case  p 
in  "Stamp"  on  page  11  and  the 
full  comma  following  "Broad- 
way" on  page  20  [see  Figures  4 
and  5].  There  is  no  mistaking 
these  remnants  as  anything  else 
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- they  are  as  clear  as  could  be. 
They  align  perfectly  with  the 
location  of  the  running  head  in 
the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company  list.  This  is  direct  evi- 
dence that  Bogert  and  Durbin 
did,  without  a doubt,  use  the 
New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company  list  and  try  to  remove 
all  reference  to  the  original  pub- 
lisher and  pass  it  as  their  own. 

This  changes  things.  Some  of 
the  scenarios  listed  above  remain 
valid.  The  primary  questions  to 
be  asked  have  shifted  somewhat, 
however: 

1.  Did  they  have  permission  to 
reproduce  the  list?  It  seems  likely 
that,  if  Bogert  and  Durbin  had 
offices  in  New  York  City  and  if 
this  list  was  going  to  be  circulat- 
ed there,  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company  would  soon 
enough  find  out  about  it  if  they 
did  not  authorize  its  use.  Did 
Bogert  and  Durbin  only  circulate 
this  in  Philadelphia,  the  other 
city  in  which  they  seem  to  have 
had  offices?  If  so,  the  New  York 
Coin  and  Stamp  Company 
would  find  out  about  it  soon 
enough,  having  plenty  of  cus- 
tomers there.  (The  person  from 
whom  I purchased  the  list  is  in 
Nebraska,  so  no  clues  there.) 

2.  How  did  the  Bogert  and 
Durbin  Company  reproduce  the 
list?  Did  they  have  access  to  the 
metal  plates  (which  would  imply 
cooperation  on  either  the  part  of 
the  New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company  or  the  printers)  or  did 
they  have  new  plates  made 
through  a photographic  tech- 
nique (which  they  could  do  sur- 
reptitiously)? 

This  boils  down  quickly  to  the 


following  scenarios: 

Scenario  A:  The  Bogert  and 
Durbin  Company  had  the  per- 
mission of  the  New  York  Coin 
and  Stamp  Company  to  repro- 
duce the  list.  If  so,  then  Scenario 
3,  listed  above,  would  appear  to 
be  the  correct  answer  to  this  puz- 
zle. The  method  of  reproduction 
becomes  irrelevant.  However,  I 
find  this  situation  to  be  unlikely 
for  the  reasons  given  in  Scenario 

3. 

Scenario  B:  The  Bogert  and 
Durbin  Company  did  not  have 
permission  to  reproduce  the  list 
and  did  so  surreptitiously  and 
possibly  as  part  of  a scam.  They 
did,  however,  have  access  to  the 
metal  plates  used  to  print  the 
New  York  Coin  and  Stamp 
Company  list,  and  so  the  printer 
was  likely  involved  in  the  scam 
to  some  degree.  This  combines 
Scenario  1 and  Scenario  4.  I feel 
that  the  more  people  involved, 
the  less  likely  a scenario  is,  and 
so  1 feel  hesitant  to  give  this  one 
much  credence. 

Scenario  C:  The  Bogert  and 
Durbin  Company  did  not  have 
permission  to  reproduce  the  list 
and  did  so  surreptitiously  and 
possibly  as  part  of  a scam.  They 
did  not  have  access  to  the  metal 
plates  used  to  print  the  New 
York  Coin  and  Stamp  Company 
list,  and  had  to  find  a printer 
willing  to  reproduce  the  plates 
photographically.  If  the  business 
ethics  of  the  printer  are  reflected 
in  the  quality  of  the  printer's 
work,  this  seems  to  fit  the  bill. 
This  combines  Scenario  1 with 
the  new  evidence  introduced  by 
the  remnants  of  the  running 
heads  and  the  information  given 
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to  me  by  Maria  regarding  print- 
ing technology. 

Unfortunately,  I have  no  defi- 
nite solution  to  this  mystery.  I 
very  much  suspect  that  Scenario 
C (the  modified  Scenario  1)  is 
the  correct  answer  to  the  puzzle 
posed  by  this  bit  of  numismatic 
ephemera,  but  I can't  prove  this 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  If 
it  was  part  of  a scam,  it  is  likely 
that  it  was  printed  in  the  hopes 
that  some  people  would  send  in 
coins  quickly  enough  that  they 
could  (quite  literally)  take  the 
money  and  run  before  New  York 


Coin  and  Stamp  realized  what 
they  were  up  to. 

In  the  course  of  studying  this 
list,  I've  changed  my  mind  sever- 
al times  regarding  it  and  its  sta- 
tus. Hopefully,  the  recounting  of 
my  efforts  to  shed  light  on  the 
list  are  interesting  for  method- 
ological reasons  if  for  no  other. 
If  any  NBS  member  has  some 
information  to  add  that  could 
help  clear  up  the  questions 
raised  here,  please  contact  me  at 
the  mailing  address  or  email 
address  given  on  the  first  page  of 
this  journal. 
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Some  Holes  on  Archives 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Getting  Rid  of  "Stuff" 

"Like  barbarians  sacking  Rome, 
the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  is  willfully  destroying 
much  of  its  historical  files, 
which  date  back  to  1790  and  are 
a fabulous  'paper  trail'  of  the 
extraordinary  inventiveness  and 
innovation  of  Americans.  The 
agency  says  it  is  scanning  and 
digitizing  this  treasure  trove,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  keep  the  doc- 
uments. Anything  the  office 
considers  to  be  'historic  papers' 
is  being  preserved  or  turned  over 
to  the  National  Archives.  By  that 
criterion  they  would  presumably 
save  the  Constitution  and,  say, 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address, 
but  would  incinerate  millions  of 
other  documents."  This  item,  in 
Forbes  magazine,  went  on  to  say 
that,  fortunately,  at  least  some  of 
the  stuff  has  been  saved  by  "one 
appalled  individual,  Randy 
Rabin,  [who]  has  been  going 
through  Patent  Office  trash  bins 
and  [has]  retrieved  countless 
documents,  including  some 
bearing  the  name  of  T.A. 
Edison." 

In  the  meantime,  for  many 
years  various  university,  town, 
city,  and  state  libraries  have 
been  discarding  original  copies 
of  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
other  items,  sometimes  micro- 
filming them  and  sometimes 
not.  Usually,  these  papers  are 
thrown  in  the  trash  bin  (as  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  done)  or 
are  sold  in  bulk  to  dealers. 


The  problem  with  this  is  that 
microfilm  images  can  be  and 
often  are  out  of  focus,  or  too 
dark,  or  have  other  problems. 
Also,  microfilm  is  the  state  of  the 
art  circa  the  late  1930s,  and,  as 
in  many  instances  the  originals 
have  been  lost,  there  is  no  way 
that  a good  copy  can  be  made 
today  from  a fuzzy,  poorly  shot 
microfilm.  Also,  as  many  readers 
know,  nearly  all  images  prior  to 
the  1870s  are  line  engravings, 
not  halftones.  These  line  engrav- 
ings, with  a wealth  of  detail,  do 
not  and  never  did  copy  well 
onto  film.  Today,  there  are  some 
high-resolution,  digital-imaging 
scanners  that  can  do  a decent 
job  of  copying  engravings,  if 
originals  can  be  found. 

What  to  Do? 

Having  spent  more  than  a lit- 
tle time  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  the  American  Numis- 
matic Society  library  and  a few 
dozen  other  such  repositories,  I 
have  gained  what  I believe  are 
some  insights. 

First,  most  general  libraries  run 
by  local,  state,  or  the  national 
government  simply  store  old 
newspapers,  files,  etc.  Relatively 
few  have  loving  curators  who 
really  appreciate  what  they  have. 
More  often  than  not,  especially 
with  large  city  and  government 
repositories,  many  of  the 
employees  are  simply  working 
there  because  it  is  a job  - noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less.  Accord- 
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ingly,  it  is  a false  dream  to 
expect  that  such  employees  will 
cherish  the  treasures  on  their 
shelves. 

In  contrast,  a library  specifical- 
ly set  up  to  care  for  items  of 
importance,  and  with  knowl- 
edgeable curators  (the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  Amer- 
ican Numismatic  Society,  Bein- 
ecke,  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Bancroft,  Widener, 
Huntington,  and  certain  other 
libraries  are  examples),  do  appre- 
ciate what  they  have. 

Recommendation:  town,  state, 
and  government  libraries  with 
valuable  treasures  should  turn 
them  over  to  specialized  libraries 
as  above. 

In  any  and  all  events,  as  bud- 
gets permit  (a  key  consideration, 
I realize),  libraries  should  digital- 
ly scan  in  high  resolution  as 
many  of  their  treasures  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  place  the  treasures 
in  a safe,  dry  place,  so  that  if  a 
generation  from  now  an 
improved  copying  system  is 
devised,  the  originals  will  still  be 
there. 

Such  digital  scans  also  have 
the  advantage  that  they  can  be 
easily  copied,  transmitted  over 
the  Internet,  and  in  some 
instances,  actually  translated 
into  digital  words  for  analysis. 

Library  Users 

Unfortunately,  the  users  of 
libraries  are  often  a part  of  the 
problem.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
read  through  a handful  of  issues 
of  the  Manuscript  Society 
Newsletter  to  find  multiple 
instances  in  which  trusted 
researchers  and  scholars  and 
even  longtime  curators,  have 


filched  valuable  things.  This  is  a 
common  occurrence.  Digitizing 
the  originals  can  help  with  this, 
but  probably  never  can  prevent 
curator  theft. 

Moreover,  in  large  city 
libraries,  users  often  damage 
original  copies.  About  20  years 
ago,  my  wife  Christie  went  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library  to 
do  research  on  Robert  Robinson, 
a prominent  illustrator  in  the 
early  twentieth  century,  who  did 
many  covers  for  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  other  popular 
magazines.  She  found  that  the 
NYPL's  collection  of  original 
copies  of  this  particular  maga- 
zine had  been  largely  devastated 
by  having  the  Norman  Rockwell 
covers  scissored  and  razored  out 
(but  most  Robinson  covers  were 
still  intact,  as  Robinson  was  not 
a well  known  name). 

Also,  in  many  if  not  most  large 
city  libraries,  if  you  fill  out  call 
slips  for,  say,  20  to  40  different 
items,  a handful  will  be  reported 
as  simply  "missing."  Perhaps 
they  have  been  missing  for 
years.  Who  knows? 

As  if  the  foregoing  were  not 
enough  to  consider,  beginning 
in  a large  way  in  the  1880s,  and 
continuing  for  a long  time  after- 
ward, most  paper  used  for  peri- 
odicals had  high  sulfur  content. 
In  time,  residual  sulfur  made  the 
pages  brittle.  Thus,  magazines, 
directories,  and  books  of  the 
1880s  through  about  1910  in 
particular,  even  if  handled  care- 
fully, will  break  and  chip.  1 recall 
that  around  1975,  I spent  a few 
days  at  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  looking  through  directo- 
ries. On  the  shelf  of  city  directo- 
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ries  for  the  1880s  and  1890s 
were  hundreds  of  little  yellowed 
chips  and  particles  that  had  fall- 
en from  these  volumes.  Ironical- 
ly, early  newspapers  and  books 
were  often  made  of  very  high 
quality  rag-content  paper,  with 
the  result  that  a copy  of  the  San 
Francisco  Herald  from  1854  is 
strong  and  durable  today  and 
can  be  handled  without  fear  of 
damaging  it. 

Short  Takes 

Today,  a private  library  gath- 
ered by  a careful,  loving  collector 
is  often  a great  repository  for  old 
newspapers  and  books.  Without 
a doubt,  such  gentlemen  as 
Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.,  Dan  Hamel- 
berg,  John  W.  Adams,  Armand 
Champa,  and  others  have  aided 
in  the  preservation  of  such  trea- 
sures by  carefully  storing  them 
and,  in  some  instances,  incorpo- 
rating them  into  high  quality 
protective  bindings. 

When  I was  a student  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1 
sought  to  take  out  a particular 
historical  volume,  but  was  told 
that  it  was  an  "overnight"  book 
only.  As  it  had  hundreds  of 
pages,  there  was  no  way  that  I 
could  digest  it  in  one  evening.  I 
looked  at  the  slip  pasted  in  the 
book,  and  found  that  it  had  last 
been  checked  out  in  1879!  So 
much  for  it  being  so  popular 
that  it  could  not  be  loaned  out 
for  at  least  a few  days!  I thought 
this  was  hilarious. 

Recently  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Library  in  Concord 
(which  is  a marvelous  archive, 
well  kept)  my  secretary,  Carol 
Travers,  and  I had  occasion  to 
spend  a few  days  digging  into 


state  banking,  legislative,  and 
financial  records.  Interestingly, 
certain  journals  of  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  the  1840s  had  been 
stored  by  this  library  and  its  pre- 
decessors for  over  a century  and 
a half,  and  we  were  the  first  peo- 
ple to  look  at  certain  pages  (as 
they  were  not  cut  apart  yet  at 
the  edges)!  The  librarian  was 
familiar  with  such  situations, 
and  allowed  us  to  cut  them  care- 
fully. 

In  another  instance,  I knew 
that  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a legislative  inves- 
tigation of  the  New  Hampshire 
Bank  in  Portsmouth.  When  we 
delved  into  the  original  records 
filed  by  banks,  beginning  in 
1814,  all  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Bank  reports  were  in  a little  pile 
by  themselves  - apparently  hav- 
ing been  segregated  about  180 
years  ago  during  the  investiga- 
tion, and  left  that  way  ever 
since. 

As  a class,  research  librarians 
are  among  the  nicest  people  I 
know.  They  are  eager  to  help 
with  searches,  and  they  enjoy  it 
when  someone  appreciates  their 
archives. 

For  a number  of  summers  I've 
spent  a week  each  year  "living" 
in  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  library  in  Colorado 
Springs,  and  each  time  I might 
have  well  have  been  on  vacation 
- a warm  and  fuzzy  experience. 

To  own  books  is  to  love  them. 
Just  about  any  numismatist  I 
know  is  very  proud  of  his  or  her 
library,  especially  if  it  contains 
items  that  are  interesting  and 
seldom  encountered. 
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K Illisnomer  mystery 
Finally  Solved 

by  David  Cassel 


This  work  is  intended  as  a fol- 
low up  to  a subject  which  I 
briefly  addressed  in  my  United 
States  Pattern  Postage  Currency 
Coins,  which  was  published  in 
2000.  The  following  material  is 
an  update  of  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  aspects  of  my  earlier 
research,  the  "Koulz's  Alloy"  ten 
cent  pattern  coins  of  1869  (Judd 
716/Pollock. 795),  which  were 
struck  in  an  alloy  of  silver,  nick- 
el, and  copper. 

From  a technical  standpoint,  I 
will  make  no  changes  to  what  is 
presented  in  Chapter  9 of  my 
monograph,  which  deals  with 
the  postage  currency  related  pat- 
tern dimes  of  1869.  My  continu- 
ing research  in  this  area  involved 
not  only  the  coins,  but  more  so, 
the  man. ..or,  better,  the  mis- 
nomer. But  first,  let  me  lay  the 
groundwork  by  restating  a por- 
tion of  Chapter  9,  which  dealt 
with  the  "Koulz's  Alloy"  pattern 
coins.  For  the  following  passage 
will  set  up  my  update. 

A supposed  German  chemist, 
Koulz  was  the  inspiration  for 
both  the  first  reverse  design, 
"SIL.9"  over  "NIC.l"  above  a 
line  which  is  over  the  date 
"1869"  and  second  reverse 
design  elements,  "SIL."  over 
"NIC."  over  "COP."  above  a line 
which  is  over  the  slightly  curved 
date  "1869."  An  effort  to  garner 
some  additional  information  on 
Koulz  proved  fruitless.  Regret- 
fully, this  cataloguer,  with  the 


help  of  numismatists  in  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States 
using  the  facilities  of  libraries, 
encyclopedias  and  the  Internet, 
could  come  up  with  not  a single 
reference  to  Koulz,  not  even  his 
first  name,  except  that  in  the 
600  page  German  lexicon,  Koulz 
may  not  be  a German  name. 

What  little  we  know  originated 
in  a booklet  entitled  Suggestions 
to  Congress  of  the  Finances  of  the 
United  States  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  by  H.E.  Moring  in  1869. 
This  is  where,  more  or  less,  from 
the  earliest  pattern  book  refer- 
ence to  Koulz  found  in  the 
Adams  and  Woodin  United  States 
Pattern,  Trial,  and  Experimental 
Pieces,  published  in  1913  and 
reprinted  in  1959,  Dr.  Judd, 
Andrew  Pollock  and  now  this 
cataloger  essentially  restate 
what,  according  to  Andrew 
Pollock  III,  in  United  States 
Patterns  and  Related  Issues  was 
offered: 

In  1869  the  Mint  experi- 
mented with  an  alloy  consist- 
ing of  41%  copper,  33%  nick- 
el, and  26%  silver.  The  alloy 
was  invented  by  the  German 
chemist,  Koulz,  and  promoted 
by  a New  York  chemist  [and 
Metallurgist,  Stefan]  Krack- 
owizer.  Dr.  Judd  in  his  pattern 
book  quotes  the  commentary 
of  W.E.  DuBois  who  describes 
the  alloy  as  follows:  'Mr. 
Eckfeldt  made  a small  bar,  and 
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gave  it  three  meltings.  It 
rolled  down  with  great  diffi- 
culty, splitting  and  cracking 
in  spite  of  all  the  precaution 
and  annealings.  Mr.  Barber 
made  a reverse  to  try  it  under 
the  press  (using  the  dime  head 
for  the  obverse,)  and  a faint 
impression  was  produced  in 
the  steam  press.  The  metal  is 
totally  unfit  for  coinage,  and 
the  color  is  bad.'  Director  Pol- 
lock considered  the  'Koulz's 
alloy'  coinage  at  some  length 
in  his  Annual  Report  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1869....  'Under  the  coining 
press  it  was  barely  possible  to 
produce  a feeble  impression, 
on  account  of  the  intense 
hardness,  and  danger  both  of 
breaking  the  dies  and  flawing 
the  planchet.  In  short,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  unfit  for 
coinage.' 

With  the  obverse  designed  in 
1836  by  Christian  Gobrecht  and 
redesigned  in  1859  by  James  B. 
Longacre,  dimes  were  created 
with  the  dateless  Seated  Liberty 
obverse  die  created  during  the 
transition  period  of  1859-1860. 
Note  the  broken  serif  of  the  first 
S in  "STATES."  William  Barber 
designed  the  reverse  in  1869. 
Another  interesting  mule  was 
created.  Once  again,  a coin  hav- 
ing a common  die  element  with 
the  Postage  Currency  coins  was 
created.  1869  would  be  the  year 
that  the  dateless  obverse  element 
of  the  Seated  Liberty  Postage 
Currency  ten  cent  coins  would 
see  its  final  appearance  with  two 
different  reverse  designs,  each, 
rather  plain. 

Now,  the  fun  begins.  As  previ- 


ously noted,  no  supporting  evi- 
dence of  Koulz  (the  man)  was 
ever  found  despite  the  exhaus- 
tive effort  of  many  of  my  numis- 
matic friends  and  my  own 
efforts.  There  is  no  denying  that 
the  rare  pattern  coins  attributed 
to  Koulz  do  exist. 

Reluctantly,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  name  Koulz 
may  have  been  a simple  typo- 
graphical error  that  originated  in 
1869  with  the  publication  of 
Suggestions  to  Congress  of  the 
Finances  of  the  United  States. 

We  did  find  a large  amount  of 
information  on  Montchal  Ruolz. 

Montchal  Ruolz  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1809  and  died  in 
Neuilly-sur-Seine  in  1887.  Note 
the  similarity  in  the  spelling  of 
Koulz  and  Ruolz.  It  would  be 
simple  to  transpose  uo  with  ou, 
especially  if  a writer  in  English 
were  translating  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman.  Consider  how  easy 
it  might  have  been  for  the 
author  Moring  or  his  stenogra- 
pher to  have  heard  the  name 
Ruolz  and  mistaken  it  for  Koulz. 

Of  the  highest  consideration  is 
how  H.E.  Moring  may  have 
interpreted  the  name  if  it  had 
been  seen  in  old  German  script. 
In  the  old  Gothic  script  the  letter 
K (&)  looks  very  much  like  the 
letter  R (&).  If  Moring  saw  an  R 
he  might  have  thought  he  was 
looking  at  a K.  Old  German 
script  was  in  common  use  in 
nineteenth  century  Germany, 
but  was  less  common  in 
America.  A drop  of  water,  for 
example,  on  the  top  of  the  R 
could  blur  the  letter  into  looking 
like  a K. 

The  lifespan  of  Montchal 
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Ruolz  (1809  to  1887)  is  certainly 
consistent  with  the  design  and 
striking  of  a coin  in  1869. 
Consider  also  that  author  H.E. 
Moring  referred  to  Koulz  as  a 
German  chemist  in  1869.  As  you 
will  see,  Ruolz  was  a French 
chemist. 

A French  biography  states  that 
Ruolz  was  a scholar  and  savant 
who  presented  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  1830  with  F. 
Halevy.1  From  1835  through 
1839,  Ruolz  composed  operas, 
cantatas,  and  melodies.  Appar- 
ently, he  was  not  all  that  suc- 
cessful as  a composer  as  his  brief 
career,  prompted  by  a reversal  of 
fortune,  led  him  to  study  chem- 
istry. It  was  in  this  field  that  the 
name  Ruolz  was  made  famous. 
Ruolz  discovered  the  process  for 
gilding  and  silver  plating  metals 
by  the  action  of  pile  voltaique  in 
1841.  He  gave  the  name  "Pro- 
cedure Ruolz"  to  these  opera- 
tions, through  which  he  could 
apply  with  great  ease  silver  or 
gold  to  an  object  by  first  dissolv- 
ing silver  or  gold  into  cyanide  of 
potassium.  In  1855,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  French  Artillery,  he 
discovered  how  to  make  steel 
and  how  to  transform  phospho- 
rous metals.  This  French  inven- 
tor, Henri-Catherine,  Count  of 
Ruolz,  Montchal,  composer  and 
chemist,  obtained  as  many  as 


seventeen  patents  in  addition  to 
his  basic  one  of  1841.  One  of 
these  additional  patents,  the 
twelfth,  relates  to  the  nickel  plat- 
ing of  copper,  brass,  bronze  and 
iron,  using  a nickel-chloride 
solution.  Montchal  Ruolz  had 
studied  electrolytic  gilding  and, 
on  finding  that  process  satisfac- 
tory, he  generalized  it  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  electrodepositon  of 
other  metals,  such  as  silver  and 
platinum. 

Before  long,  an  unbelievably 
large  number  of  trade  names 
(some  of  which  were  the  regis- 
tered trademarks  of  the  makers) 
had  been  coined  for  this  alloy.  It 
was  not  until  the  present  centu- 
ry that  these  copper-nickel-zinc 
alloys  came  to  be  know  as  nick- 
el-silver, but  that  designation 
has  been  included  in  this  list  for 
the  sake  of  completeness. 

A partial  list  of  trade  names  for 
"nickel-silver"  includes  nickel 
oreide,  Ruolz's  alloy,  and  white 
metal.2  A French  patent  (10,472) 
for  what  is  referred  to  as  "Ruolz's 
alloy"  was  granted  in  1841. 3 
What  is  known  as  "Neusilber" 
(new  silver)  is  referred  to  by 
many  designations  including 
"Ruolz's  Alloy."4  "Ruolz"  is 
defined  in  a glossary  as  "A  gilded 
or  silvered  metal  named  after  the 
inventor  of  the  process  who  was 
a French  chemist."5  Another 


1 F.  B.  Howard-White,  Nickel.  An  Historical  Review  (Princeton,  1963),  p.107 

2 Ibid.  p.  273. 

3 Ibid.  p.  285;  Ruolz,  Montchal,  H.-C.  de.  Comptes  Rend.,  1841,  13,  998- 
1021. 

4 E.  Auer,  S.  Muller,  and  R.  Slotta,  250  ) afire  Nickel,  Nickel  als  Mimzmetall 
(Buchum,  2001)  p.  42. 

5 "Treasures-in-Time,"  a glossary  of  Jewelry  terms,  is  available  on  the 
Internet  at  www.treasures-in-time.com/glossary.htm 
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source  confirms  that  the  galvan- 
ic process  was  perfected  in  1839 
by  the  Frenchman  Ruolz.6 

An  abandoned  process  for 
metal  plating  by  the  late  seven- 
teenth/early eighteenth  century 
consisted  in  the  placement  of 
gold  or  money  leaf  on  a support 
consisting  of  a plate  of  copper. 
This  metal  plate  was  replaced  by 
the  galvanoplastie.  It  is  a process 
that  consists  of  depositing  the 
metal  on  a support  and  employs 
the  use  of  electrolysis.  The 
process  was  discovered  in  1840 
by  Ruolz.7  Yet  another  source  on 
the  history  of  plating  states  that 
“in  1842  Ruolz  succeeded  in 
depositing  metallic  alloys  from 
solutions  of  mixed  salts."® 

Other  references  to  Ruolz  con- 
tinue to  be  found.  The  Web  site 
of  The  Daguerreian  Society  notes 
that  “instructions  on  electrotype 
copies  of  Daguerreotype  pictures 
and  Magneto  electric  and  Gal- 
vanic gilding  and  silvering  was 
according  to  the  processes  of 
Elkington  [sic],  Roulz  [sic],  and 
Fitzeau."9  Scientific  American 
mentions  that  “in  1843,  Bunsen, 
a German,  invented  a new  elec- 
tric battery,  and  two  years  after- 
ward (1845),  Elkampton  [sic]  and 
Ruolz  discovered  electro-metal- 

urgy."10 

Most  compelling  is  a German 
Web  site,  “Schmucklexikon" 
(jewelry  dictionary):  “Argent 
Ruolz/ Argent  Franca  is  3 7% 


kuper,  25%  nickel,  33%  silber." 
(Dictionary  definition  of  argent: 
archaic  silver;  figuratively,  white- 
ness, silvery;  white;  shining.)11 

Apparently,  no  recognition 
from  “Schmucklexikon"  was 
given  the  name  Koulz  when 
defining  “Ruolz's  Alloy,"  which 
is  not  too  dissimilar  to  the  41% 
copper,  33%  nickel,  and  26%  sil- 
ver composition,  as  suggested  in 
H.E.  Moring's  publication.  Recall 
also  that  coin  44  (Judd  716/ 
Pollock  795)  in  United  States 
Pattern  Postage  Currency  Coins , 
when  tested  by  electron  micro- 
scopic analysis,  was  shown  to 
contain  27.4%  copper,  42.1  % 
nickel,  and  30.4%  silver.  Other 
Koulz's  Alloy  coins  have  varying 
proportions  of  copper,  nickel 
and  silver.  The  actual  coin 
design  specified  only  “SIL.,  NIC., 
COP."  No  attempt  to  quantify 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  met- 
als was  offered  on  the  pattern 
coins. 

Another  possibility  regarding 
Suggestions  to  Congress  of  the 
Finances  of  the  United  States  is 
that  New  York  chemist  Krac- 
kowizer  may  have  either  des- 
cended from  a person  who  lived 
in  Krackow,  Poland,  or  may  be 
someone  pulling  our  leg,  per- 
haps a “Wizekracker." 

We  have  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  information  pub- 
lished on  a scientist,  inventor, 
and  chemist  with  a specializa- 


6 A.  Begun,  A Technical  Dictionary  of  Printmaking,  found  on  the  Internet  at 
www.polymetal.nl. 

7 Found  on  the  Internet,  www.antiquaires-contact.com. 

8 Found  on  the  Internet,  www.nbplating.com/early. 

9 The  Daguerreian  Society  found  on  the  Internet  at  www.daguerre.org. 

10  "Patent  Office  Reform,"  Scientific  American  n.s.  62/1  (1890),  p 83. 

1 1 "Schmucklexikon,"  found  on  the  Internet,  www.beyars.com. 
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tion  in  metallurgy  by  the  name 
of  Montchal  Ruolz.  If  one  dis- 
counts the  first  mention  of 
"Koulz's  Alloy"  in  Suggestions  to 
Congress  of  the  Finances  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  subse- 
quent references  to  the  alloy 
based  upon  the  erroneous  first 
mention,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  name  Koulz  was  substituted 
for  the  name  Ruolz.  Later  men- 
tion of  "Koulz's  Alloy"  can  be 
found  in  United  States  Pattern 
Trial , and  Experimental  Pieces 


(1913  and  1940)  by  Adams  and 
Woodin,  United  States  Pattern , 
Experimental  and  Trial  Pieces 
(1959,  1965,  1970,  1974,  1977 
and  1982),  by  J.  Hewitt  Judd, 
Scott's  Comprehensive  Catalogue 
and  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Coins 
(1971),  by  Don  Taxay,  United 
States  Patterns  and  Related  Issues 
(1994),  by  Andrew  W.  Pollock 
III,  and  possibly  others. 

We  have  no  other  information 
on  Koulz,  not  even  a first  name. 
Ruolz  rules  for  me. 


Get  on  Board  with  The  E-Sylum 

the  weekly  e-mail  newsletter  of  the 
Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 

Hundreds  of  bibliophiles  around  the  U.S.  and  the 
world  subscribe  to  this  free  publication,  containing 
news  and  information  about  NBS 
and  numismatic  literature  in  general. 


To  subscribe,  write  to  Wayne  Homren  at 
whomren@coinlibrary.com 
For  more  information,  see  the  NBS  web  site  at 
http://www.coinbooks.org/ 
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Bibliomania  through  the  ffges: 
Four  ffiini-Reviews 

by  William  Malkmus 


F.  Somner  Merryweather,  Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Being 
Sketches  of  Bookworms,  Collectors,  Bible  Students,  Scribes  and 
Illuminators,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  Periods,  to  the 
Introduction  of  Printing  into  England;  with  Anecdotes  illustrating  the 
History  of  the  Monastic  Libraries  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Olden  Time 
(1930  revision  of  1849  edition  by  H.  B.  and  Walter  A.  Copinger), 

288  pp. 

Holbrook  Jackson,  The  Anatomy  of  Bibliomania  (1950  single-volume 
edition;  orig.  publ.  1930),  668  pp. 

Lawrence  Clark  Powell,  A Passion  for  Books  (1958),  252  pp. 

Nicholas  Basbanes,  A Gentle  Madness.  Bibliophiles,  Bibliomanes,  and 
the  Eternal  Passion  for  Books  (1995),  xvi,  638  pp. 


These  four  books  provide  a fas- 
cinating overview  of  the  struc- 
ture and  history  of  the  affliction 
which  we  bear  as  our  middle 
name.  (The  popularization  of  the 
word  "bibliomania"  is  attributed 
to  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin 
(1776-1847),  who  used  it  as  the 
one-word  title  for  a book  pub- 
lished in  1809;  its  prior  use  has 
been  attested,  at  least  as  early  as 
1750,  in  a letter  from  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  his  son,  counsel- 
ing him  against  that  and  other 
perils.) 

Merryweather's  book  is  a 
rather  quaint  effort,  although 
probably  less  so  than  the  origi- 
nal version,  not  reviewed  here. 
The  original  (1849)  text  appar- 
ently was  made  more  "politically 
correct"  by  the  revisers,  who 
explain  that  "Mr.  Merryweather 
seems  to  have  been  a Protestant 
of  the  old  school,  and  many  of 
his  denunciations  are  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  best  taste." 


The  author's  preface  describes 
his  intent  in  writing  the  book, 
and  concludes,  "Reader;  1 have 
sketched  my  portraiture;  if  the 
expression  be  ungainly,  let  us 
part  company  at  once."  It 
appears  this  offer  may  have  been 
taken  up,  if  belatedly,  by  previ- 
ous readers,  since  the  copy 
which  this  reviewer  was  privi- 
leged to  read  had  been  uncut 
from  page  137  on.  The  knowl- 
edge that  this  was  the  first  time 
in  seventy  years  that  these  par- 
ticular pages  had  been  scanned 
elicited  a feeling  of  reverence,  if 
not  awe,  and  provided  impetus 
to  the  project  of  reviewing  this 
book  in  The  Asylum. 

The  survey  begins  with  the 
study  of  monastery  libraries  and 
of  the  monks  and  the  parch- 
ments with  which  they  worked 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
printing  press.  The  study  goes 
into  great  detail,  including 
medieval  anti-theft  precautions, 
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a seemingly  eternal  problem  (cf. 
Powell  and  Basbanes).  Personal- 
ities from  Adam,  Abbot  of 
Evesham  to  Wulstan,  Archbish- 
op of  York  are  introduced,  as 
well  as  locales  ranging  from  Bury 
St.  Edmonds  to  York  Cathedral. 
The  appearance  of  the  printing 
press  brings  this  work  to  its 
close. 

Jackson,  in  The  Anatomy  of 
Bibliomania , tells  us  everything 
we  wanted  to  know,  and  consid- 
erably more,  about  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  seeming  to  have 
overlooked  no  possible  topic  for 
discussion.  The  book  is  divided 
into  thirty-two  parts  which  are 
further  subdivided  into  199  sec- 
tions. Among  these  section 
headings  one  may  find  quite 
practical  ones  such  as  "Reading 
at  the  Toilet"  and  "Reading 
Many  Books  at  Once"  and  the 
saddest  - "On  Parting  With 
Books"  - as  well  as  esoterica  such 
as  "Books  Bound  in  Human 
Skin." 

This  latter  section  is  perhaps 
not  as  gruesome  as  it  might 
sound.  Camille  Flammarion,  the 
French  astronomer,  received  a 
bequest  of  the  tanned  skin  from 
the  back  and  shoulders  of  a 
countess  whose  skin  he  had  once 
complimented;  he  used  a por- 
tion to  bind  one  of  his  books, 
Ciel  et  Terre.  But  at  least  one 
donor  was  able  to  enjoy  his  con- 
tribution in  his  lifetime:  a Rus- 
sian poet,  who  had  a book  of 
sonnets  bound  in  his  own  skin, 
taken  from  a leg  which  was 
amputated  following  a hunting 


accident.1 

Other  sections,  such  as  "A 
Glance  at  Their  Anatomy," 
"Variety  of  Style  and  Materials," 
and  "Of  Size  and  Convenience" 
may  cover  territory  more  famil- 
iar to  readers  of  The  Asylum, 
while  "Vain  and  Pedantic 
Reading  Condemned"  and 
"Whether  to  Read  Quickly  or 
Slowly"  may  help  resolve  some 
of  the  eternal  dilemmas  of  bib- 
liophiles. 

From  a half  century  ago, 
Powell,  in  his  very  subjective  A 
Passion  for  Books , already  laments 
the  transformation  of  librarians 
into  "documentalists"  and  libr- 
aries into  "information  centers" 
(not  yet  "media  centers"  or 
worse,  in  the  current  newspeak). 
We  get  the  viewpoint  of  a very 
active  book  collector,  aggressive- 
ly seeking  new  acquisitions  for 
"his"  library.  One  of  his  stories 
(anticipating  Basbanes)  relates 
the  capture  of  an  almost  success- 
ful thief  attempting  to  make  off 
with  a prize  exhibit,  The  Bay 
Psalm  Book. 

Powell's  book  consists  of  nine- 
teen essays,  written  between 
1948  and  1957.  His  narrative  of 
having  a Gutenberg  Bible  sitting 
on  his  desk  evokes  a feeling  of 
immediacy  and  of  "being  there." 
This  particular  tale,  unfortunate- 
ly, lacks  a true  happy  ending,  at 
least  in  that  his  institution  ulti- 
mately decided  against  the 
Gutenberg  acquisition. 

The  author,  noted  for  many 
works  on  the  Southwest,  and  the 


founder  of  the  University  of 

1 For  the  do-it-yourselfers  in  our  readership,  optimal  tanning  instructions 
are  provided. 
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Arizona  Library  School,  died  just 
last  year  at  the  age  of  94.  The 
reader  will  note  that  his  use  of 
the  word  "passion"  in  his  book 
title  is  in  no  sense  exaggerated. 

The  Basbanes  text,  A Gentle 
Madness , is  by  far  the  most  collo- 
quial and  gripping  production. 
The  histories  of  many  biblio- 
philes are  narrated,  frequently 
leaving  the  reader  with  a "what 
next?"  urge  to  read  far  more 
than  the  planned  quota  before 
bedtime.  The  personalities  are 
vividly  brought  to  life,  and,  as  in 
most  areas  of  life,  villains  and 
scoundrels  consort  with  the 
heroes  and  saints.  The  book,  as 
noted  in  most  reviews,  opens 
with  the  story  of  Stephen 
Blumberg,  who  achieved  fame 
by  stealing  perhaps  as  much  as 
twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
books  from  libraries  in  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union  (as  well 
as  a few  Canadian  provinces), 
apparently  clinching  the  current 
Guinness  world  record.2 

Basbanes  interviews  Blumberg 
and  covers  his  trial.  As  a bit  of 
preemptive  advice  to  our  reader- 
ship,  it  must  be  noted  that 
Blumberg  did,  in  fact,  try  the 
"not  guilty  by  reason  of  insani- 
ty" plea,  although  unsuccessful- 
ly. He,  of  course,  did  not  have  an 
official  membership  to  back  up 
his  plea.  (And,  yes,  he  did  have  a 
numismatics  shelf  in  his  store- 


house.) But,  on  to  less  overtly 
criminal  characters. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
one reading  the  unresolved  story 
about  the  meteoric  appearance 
of  Haven  O'More  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s  (apparently  seeking 
the  title  of  world's  greatest  book 
collector  with  millions  of  dollars 
in  hand)  without  some  sort  of 
double-take  such  as  "wha-a-at?" 
Information  required  for  a full 
understanding  of  this  situation 
(such  as  whose  millions  of  dol- 
lars) was  still  being  held  under 
seal  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  case  of 
Davis  v.  O'More,  at  the  time  of 
writing  of  the  book.  In  the 
reviewer's  follow-up  file  is  a note 
to  purchase  any  subsequent  vol- 
ume providing  the  resolution  to 
this  mystery. 

Many  more  stories  are  related, 
most  or  all  of  which  should  be 
found  enjoyable  by  The  Asylum 
readership.  For  those  on  a limit- 
ed budget  of  time  or  money,  the 
Basbanes  text  is  hereby  most 
strongly  recommended.  But  fol- 
lowing the  perusal  of  A Gentle 
Madness,  the  reader  may  be 
tempted  into  working  backward 
through  this  list  of  titles.  The 
reviewer  offers  his  apologies  in 
advance  for  not  having  been 
able  to  include  Dibdin's  1809 
Bibliomania  in  this  present  set  of 
commentaries. 


2 The  actual  figure  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  pinpoint;  estimates  of  the 
value  of  the  purloined  volumes  range  from  a conservative  five  million  dol- 
lars - a figure  entered  in  his  trial  - to  upwards  of  the  twenty  million  dollar 
figure.  However,  the  pallid  runner-up  to  the  title  registered  a mere  three- 
quarters  of  a million. 


List  price  is  $199,  plus  $10  postage. 

Take  the  greatest  gold  coin  treasure  ever 
found,  add  to  it  the  greatest  gold  ingot  trea- 
sure ever  found,  blend  in  the  incredible  saga 
of  the  S.S.  Central  America  and  its  loss  at  sea, 
add  the  story  of  the  Columbus- America  Dis- 
covery Group  and  how  the  long-lost  ship  was 
found  7,200  feet  down  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  its  treasure  recovered,  and  you  have  part 
of  the  thrilling  narrative  in  this  book. 

The  California  Gold  Rush  began  on 
January  24,  1848,  when  a succession  of 
events  was  set  into  motion  that  forever 
changed  the  map  of  America.  By  1857, 
when  the  S.S.  Central  America  and  its  trea- 
sure were  lost  in  a hurricane,  the  boundaries 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
the  West  as  we  know  it  became  defined. 

I have  endeavored  to  describe  this  American 
epic  in  chronological  order  as  it  happened — 
from  the  discovery  of  gold,  to  the  travels  of 
the  Forty  Niners  by  land  and  sea,  to  the  vigi- 
lantes who  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  to  the  triumphs  and  tragedies  of  min- 
ers in  the  gold  fields.  All  told,  this  has  been  the  research  ex- 
perience of  my  life.  Regardless  of  any  budget,  I could  never 
have  done  this  alone — and  great  credit  goes  to  the  many 
people  who  helped,  a listing  of  contributors  which  might  as 
well  be  the  Who’s  Who  in  California  Gold  Rush  History  com- 
bined with  Who’s  Who  in  the  History  of  Pioneer  and  San  Francisco  Gold  Coins. 

I hope  you  will  add  a copy  to  your  personal  library.  I believe  it  will  be  enjoyed 
by  you  for  many  years  and  will  become  a “treasure”  in  its  own  right.  And,  your 
complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  If  after  you  receive  your  copy  you  could  send  me 
a note,  I would  love  to  hear  from  you.  In  this  book  I feel  that  I am  sharing  part  of 
my  life! 

Thank  you, 

Q.  David  Bowers 


A CALIFORNIA 
GOLD  RUSH 
HISTORY 
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The  greatest  numismatic  book  ever  written  on  the  Gold  Rush! 


Central  Amen 


Letters  from  customers: 

Dear  Dave, 

It  was  almost  deja  vu  all  over  again.  I check  my  post  box  today  and  received  the  latest  issue  of  The  Coin 
Collector  plus  a package  slip.  While  waiting  in  the  very  long  noontime  line  to  get  to  the  counter,  I read  all 
about  the  release  of  your  new  book,  A California  Gold  Rush  History.  “Gee,”  1 thought  to  myself,  “did  1 pre- 
order this  book?  Gotta  check.” 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  I received  a box  from  B&M  that  weighed  about  600  pounds  (it  was  at  least 
that  heavy  by  the  time  I carried  it  back  to  the  office).  And  what  did  I find  inside  that  box?  You  guessed 
it,  your  new  book.  “What  kind  of  magic  is  this?”  I thought,  then  remembered  that  a sufficiently  devel- 
oped technology  is  indistinguishable  from  magic. 

So  I am  paging  through  this  magnificent  volume,  finding  treasure  on  each  page.  You  have  surpassed 
yourself,  Dave!  Congratulations  and  thank  you  for  a book  that  will  bring  many  hours  of  pleasure  dur- 
ing the  first  read  and  a valuable  reference  volume  for  years  to  come.  [R.F.] 


Thanks  very  much  for  the  new  book,  which  has  just  arrived.  I am  only  a few  pages  into  it  so  far,  but  l 
did  want  to  write  to  express  my  enthusiasm! 

Since  1 hurt  my  knee  last  week,  I can  barely  carry  it  since  it  is  so  heavy.  It  is  impressive,  and  I have  set 
a personal  goal  to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  I do  appreciate  all  the  footnotes  and  other  incidental  infor- 
mation in  addition  to  the  main  text.  I can’t  imagine  how  much  work  it  must  have  been  to  assemble  all 
those  detailed  accounts  into  a coherent  narrative  that  remains  interesting. 

Thanks,  again.  [M.F.] 


Here  is  a summary  of  the  book: 

• Length:  1,051  pages. 

• High  quality  glossy  paper. 

• Full  color  throughout  the  book — 
including  gold  coins  and  ingots. 

• Large  format  pages. 

• Beautiful  hardbound  quality. 

• Fully  annotated  and  indexed. 

• Comprehensive  information  con- 
cerning private  and  federal  gold  coins 
of  the  era. 

• Details  on  mints  and  assay  offices. 

• Much  infomiation  never  before  avail- 
able in  a single  volume. 

• Produced  at  an  expense  involving 
nearly  $500,000  in  research  and 
preparation. 

• An  unsurpassed,  unequalled  “grand” 
book  you  will  treasure  forever! 

• 27  chapters  plus  four  appendices. 

• List  price:  $199  (plus  $10  shipping). 


Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed! 


UNIVERSE 


BRITISH  NUMISMATICS 

Coins,  Tokens,  Medals 


Buying  and  selling 

• Books,  new,  out-of-print,  antiquarian 
•Publications,  journals 
•Sale  catalogs 


Publishers 

•Dalton  and  Hamer,  The  Provincial  Token  Coinage  of  the 
18 Century.  Updated,  1996.  (Standard  reference) 

•Daehn,  W.  Ancient  Greek  Numismatics:  A Guide  to 
Reading  and  Research.  2001.  (Standard  reference) 

•Detailed,  illustrated  sale  catalogs. 


Allan  Davisson,  Ph.  D. 


cDavi§§ons 

Ltd. 


Cold  Spring,  MN  56320 
(320)  685-3835;  FAX  (320)  685-8636 
email:  coins@cloudnet.com 


Complete  Your  Collection 

No  numismatic  bibliophile's  library  is  complete 
without  an  extensive  run  of  The  Asylum.  Below 
are  listed  all  of  the  back  issues  which  are  cur- 
rently available.  Better  hurry,  some  are  in  short 
supply  and  you'll  want  to  fill  those  holes  in  your 
collection  at  reasonable  prices 


Vol.  II 
Vol.  Ill 
Vol.  IV 
Vol.  V 
Vol.  VI 
Vol.  VII 
Vol.  VIII 
Vol.  IX 
Vol.  X 


Nos.  1,  2 
Nos.  1,2,  3/4 
Nos.  1,  3,  4 
Nos.  1,2,  3,4 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  1,2,  3,4 
No.  1 


Vol.  XI 
Vol.  XII 
Vol.  XIII 
Vol.  XIV 
Vol.  XV 
Vol.  XVI 
Vol.  XVII 
Vol.  XVIII 
Vol.  XIX 


Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  2,  3,  4 
Nos.  1,2,  3,4 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 


All  issues  are  $5.00  each  (including  postage). 
Photocopies  of  out  of  print  issues  are  also  available  at 

the  same  price. 


Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  " Numismatic 
Bibliomania  Society " and  send  to: 

David  Sklow 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 
P.O.  Box  761923 
Ocala,  FL  34481 


THE  DIGITAL  RAG  (Version  1.5) 

By  Edgar  E.  Souders  NLG 

The  world's  first  Digital  Rapid  Attribution  Guide  (RAG)  for  a 
specific  series  of  coins!  The  scarce,  the  rare  with  enlarged 
photographic  rapid  attribution  points  for  all.  And  that's  just  the 
beginning!  This  program  has  dozens  of  features,  tutorials  & 
customized  interfaces  to  help  you  enjoy  your  Capped  Bust 
Half-dollar  collecting  like  never  before. 

FEATURES: 

• Full  Color  Point  and  click  interface  (EAsy  for  computer 
"newbies"  and  pros  alike)! 

• Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  high  resolution  images 
(Compare  to  what  you  see  on  the  internet)! 

• Award  winning  articles  on  all  subjects  from  The  Screwpress, 
Die  Preparation,  How  the  Dies  were  Made,  Scanning 
Capped  Bust  halves,  Storage  Techniques  and  Much,  Much 
More! 

• Secrets,  Tips  Section,  Hub-Changes,  Errors  and  CBH  Games 
all  set  to  Background  Music! 

Payment  must  accompany  order.  Money  Orders/Cashiers  Check  accepted. 
PayPal  accepted  online  (esouders@chartermi.net).  Orders  shipped  within 
48  hours  (Personal  checks  may  be  held  7 to  10  clays  until  cleared  - Please 
make  checks  out  to  "Vived  Treasures  Productions"). 

For  Windows  98/ME/XP.  Minimum  System  Requirements:  AMD  or  Intel  Pentium  II 
450  with  64  MB  RAM,  SVGA  800  X 600  color  (1024  X 768  recommended), 

Mouse,  1 6X  CD-ROM  (24X  or  faster  recommended),  Soundblaster  or  Compatible 
Sound  Card. 

The  Digital  RAG  version  1 .5  on  CD-RON  is  $45  each.  Please 
add  $2.95  shipping  for  first  copy  and  $1  for  each  additional 
copy. 

Send  orders  to: 

Vived  Treasures  Productions 
4334  Dixon  Drive 
Newport,  Ml  481 66 

The  115  page  pocket-sized  RAG  will  be  available  this 
summer  from  The  Money  Tree,  1260  Smith  Court, 

Rocky  River,  OH.  44116 

Phone:  440-333-3444  Email:  xenos1@prodigy.net. 
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SPINK 


founded  1666 

69  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW  BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON  WC1B  4ET.  TEL:  020  7563  4000 
FAX:  020  7563  4066  http://www.spink-online.com 
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AMERICA  S OLDEST  NUMISMATIC 

BOOK  AND  COIN  DEALERS 

founded  in  1932 
first  auction  sale  in  1935 
at  the  same  location  since  1953 

Stack's  maintains  a full  stock  of  most  standard  numismatic  refer- 
ences and  can  obtain  most  other  titles  as  needed.  We  publish  new 
works  on  coins  as  well  as  reprint  others.  We  stock  important  out  of 
print  auction  sale  catalogues. 

Stack's  regularly  publishes  lists  of  the  books  we  have  in  stock.  If 
you  have  not  already  received  one,  please  write  for  your  free  copy, 
mentioning  you  saw  us  here. 

Our  most  recent  publications  include: 

The  Numismatic  Legacy  of  the  Jews.  2000.  $125 
The  George  C.  Perkins  Collection.  2001.  $125 
The  Joseph  Brobston  Collection,  (repr.)  1999.  $250 
The  Philip  Showers  Collection,  (repr.)  1999.  $75 


Stack's.  A name  you  know  and  a name  you  can  trust. 


STACK'S  RARE  COINS 

123  West  57th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Tel.212. 582.2580 

Fax  212.582. 1946 

Email  to  info@stacks.com 

See  us  on  the  web  at  www.stacks.com 
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www.HeritageCoin.com  • www.CurrencyAuction.com 


“MY,  MY,  MY  ” 


Does  it  really  surprise  you 
that  HeritageCoin.com  is 
the  world’s  most  advanced  numismatic  website? 

No  other  site  offers  50, 000+  coin  collectors  and  dealers 
so  many  FREE  membership  benefits. 

“My  WantList “My  Collection™” 


My  WantList ™ is  an  effortless  way  to  get  first 
shot  on  the  coins  you  need  to  fill  in  or  upgrade 
your  collection.  From  the 
www.HeritageCoin.com  home  page,  just  go  to 
My  WantList ™ and  select  the  coins  you  are 
seeking.  We  will  automatically  notify  you  by 
e-mail  with  a link  directly  to  the  coin’s 
description  and  full-color 
image.  It’s  that  simple. 

You  are  never  under  any 
obligation  to  buy,  but  you 
will  have  the  first 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

“My  Heritage 

Whenever  you  participate  in  auctions  posted 
on  www.HeritageCoin.com,  our  exclusive 
Interactive  Internet ™ program  automatically 
constructs  copies  of  all  your  bidsheets.  My 
Heritage ™ makes  it 
super-easy  for  you  to 
instantly  check  (and  print) 
the  status  of  any  coin  or 
note  you  want  to  track, 
whether  you’re  bidding  on 
it  or  not. 


My  Collection ™ allows  you  to  easily  and 
confidentially  create  an  electronic  inventoiy  of 
your  collection,  so  you  can  instantly  determine 
its  value  any  time,  night  or  day.  The  values  in 
the  Heritage  Value 
Index ™ are  updated 
daily,  using  realistic  and 
current  actual  trading 
prices. 

My  Collection ™ also 
provides  access  to  the 
NGC  and  PCGS 
populations  of  your  coins,  plus  Heritage's 
massive  Permanent  Auction  Archives 
database.  Your  password-protected  inventory  is 
stored  on  a dedicated,  secure  server,  giving 
you  state-of-the-art  security. 

Join  50,000+  Members 
Enjoying 
All  Of  Our 
FREE  Benefits. 

Access  requires  just  a two- 
minute  registration  at: 
register.HeritageCoin.com 


America's#!  Numismatic  Auctioneer 
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Heritage  Plaza,  100  Highland  Park  Village,  2nd  Floor  • Dallas,  Texas  75205-2788 
1-800-US  COINS  (1-800-872-6467)  • 214-528-3500  • FAX:  214-443-8425 
website:  www.HeritageCoin.com  • e-mail:  Bids@HeritageCoin.com 


